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What  makes  Aunt  Sammy  rush  about?  What  keeps  her  on  the  run? 
She's  hunting  Tuesday  answers  to  questions  by  the  ton. 
'"hat  makes  those  lines  upon  her  brow?  And  why  her  troubled  eye? 
She's  been  interviewing  scientists  to  learn  the  reason  why. 

Listeners,  you  will  understand  how  I  happened  to  compose  those  lines  when 
I  read  you  the  first  question  today. 

"Dear  Aunt  Sammy:  I  heard  recently  about  a  curious  foreign  food  with  a 
name  that  sounds  like  ruffle.      Will  you  tell  me  what  it  is  and  all  about  it?" 

Suppose  the  mailman  brought  you  a  question  like  that  some  bright  morning. 
Wouldn't  you  do  some  running  and  hunting  to  find  the  right  answer? 

The  only  food  I  can  think  of  with  a  name  something  like  ruffle  is  truffle. 
So  my  guess  is  that  my  listener  wants  to  hear  about  that  "curious  foreign  food," 
the  truffle.    This  edible  fungus  grows  in  various  parts  of  Europe  —  England, 
France,  Italy  and  Spain.     And  it  grows  underground  —  looks  much  like  a  potato 
but  has  neither  roots  nor  upper  parts. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  truffle  is  the  only  foodstuff  harvested 
by  man  with  the  help  of  trained  dogs  or  hogs.     You  see,   truffles  never  show 
themselves  above  ground.     So  dogs  trained  to  know  their  delicate  scent,  locate 
them.    The  harvest  of  these  fungi  usually  takes  place  during  the  three  or  four 
winter  months.    Truffles  are  always  wild,  have  never  been  grown  commercially. 

And  here's  another  curious  characteristic  of  truffles.     They  grow  in 
clusters  several  inches  underground  but  they  absorb  so  much  nutriment  from  the 

•  t    fjvat  n°  Cr°PS  are  ablc  t0  survivc  onCG  thc  truffles  get  a  foothold.  So 
trutne  ground"  is  usually  bare  and  cracked  and  shaded  by  trees.     The  English 
Kind  of  truffle  often  grows  in  the  bare  ground  underneath  beech  or  oak  groves. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  truffle  is  the  Perigord  because  of  its  delicate 

warT'  h     18  ab°Ut  thS  SiZG  °f  a  Sma11  P°tat0  or  large  walnut,  has  a  rough, 
moJ?  j    °Wn  °r  black  exterior  and  inside  has  firm  meaty  flesh  of  blackish  £rey 
-arbled  with  fine  white  veins. 

ae  truffi^'8  aU  the  truffle  information  I  have  collected  so  far.  Interesting 
aro  uTf  i    ar°*  th°y  bclong  t0  thc  class  of  luxuries  0r  oddities  in  food  and 
fe*l  chl^ly  as  an  interesting  garnish  or  seasoning.    Most  of  us  can 

ieea  our  families  very  well  without  them. 
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Now  let's  look  at  the  second  question  on  the  schedule.    Writes  a  young 
housekeeper:  "I  heard  your  talk  about  houseplant  luck  a  few  weeks  ago.     I  heard 
you  say  that  some  plants  were  more  suited  to  the  hot  dry  air  of  our  modern 
houses  than  others.    Please  tell  me  which  kind  of  plants  are  conditioned  to 
a  hot  dry  environment. 

One  good  answer  to  that  is:  "The  succulents."    The  succulents  include 
the  members  of  the  cactus  family  —  the  Sedums  and  various  other  plants  that 
have  learned  to  survive  on  the  arid  lands  —  the  plateau  of  Mexico,  the  velds 
of  Africa  and  other  high  and  dry  places  of  the  world.    And  florists  are  showing 
different  kinds  of  succulents  more  and  more  these  days  because  they  can  survive 
life  in  a  furnace-heated  house. 

The  succulents  have  taut,  sleek  raincoat  leaves  —  not  to  keep  water 
out  hut  to  keep  it  in.     They  have  juicy  leaves  and  stems  but  they  don't  give 
off  much  moisture.    The  mealy  bug  and  the  aphis  —  those  enemies  of  so  many 
houseplants  —  are  less  inclined  to  attack  the  stiff  stems  and  tightly  coated 
leaves  of  succulents. 

Of  course,  our  grandmothers  were  acquainted  with  some  varieties  of  this 
group.    For  example,  they  used  to  grow  "live-forever"  and  "hen- and- chickens,  " 
century  plants  and  "love- en- tangle"  or  Stonecrop,  whose  botanical  name  is  Sedum. 
These  are  old  favorites.     But  many  new  succulent  plants  from  foreign  lands  are 
on  the  market  today  for  the  lady  who  likes  green  growing  things  yet  must  live 
in  a  dry  atmosphere. 

Succulents  like  a  sandy  soil  yet  one  that  has  some  richness  in  it. 
Probably  the  best  soil  for  them  is  a  mixture  of  coarse  sand,  and  a  little 
garden  soil  and  leafmold  or  peatmoss.     Care  of  a  succulent  garden  is  simple 
but  important.    Because  the  plants  seem  to  be  like  desert- camels  some  people 
have  an  idea  that  they  need  no  moisture.     This  isn't  true.     On  the  other  hand, 
too  much  wetting  will  rot  the  roots.     The  secret  of  watering  them  seems  to  be 
to  keep  the  soil  looking  just  a  little  dry.     And  to  be  sure  that  the  jar  they 
grow  in  has  good  drainage. 

Question  number  3  is  also  from  a  lady  interested  in  growing  early  plants 
indoors.    She  wants  to  know  how  to  sterilize  soil.     She  says  she  has  had  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  with  a  fungus  disease  known  as  the  "damping-of f "  which 
has  caused  her  little  seedling  plants  to  rot  off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
And  she  has  heard  that  she  can  sterilize  soil  and  prevent  the  development  of 
this  disease. 

This  is  quite  true.     All  soil  and  compost  contains  spores  of  fungi  that 
are  likely  to  give  trouble  as  the  plant  grows.     All  compost  also  contains 
weed  seeds  of  various  kinds.    Before  you  pot  your  plants  in  the  fall,  or  before 
you  sow  seeds  you  can  sterilize  the  soil  by  steaming  it  a  couple  of  hours  in  a 
pressure  cooker  or  baking  it  in  your  oven.     Sterilizing  this  food  for  your 
houseplants,  you  see,  is  not  so  different  after  all  from  sterilizing  your 
home-canned  food.    It's  a  case  of  heat  treatment  to  kill  off  harmful  organisms. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  use  clean  pots,  too.     Old  flower  pots  often  harbor  diseases 
just  as  old  soil  does.     You  can  dampon  the  pots  and  bake  thorn  in  the  oven  or 
boil  them  in  Water  to  kill  any  fungi  that  may  be  lurking  in  the  pores  of  the  pots, 

That's  all  the  questions  we  have  time  for  this  morning.    More  next  week. 


